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R. S. MENAMIN, Evrror 


A SLUR ON PRINTERS. 

The early printers were accused of degrading learning by 
making it too common. There is but little danger of any such 
accusation to-day; the present generation of printers haven't 
any more learning than they need themselves. Paper and 
Printing Trades Journal, 

We are surprised to find such a reflection as this in a 
periodical which is devoted to the interests of printers. 
We are not familiar, however, with the intellectual 
attainments of printers in England. If they are as 
inferior to American printers as most other English 
craftsmen are to American craftsmen in general intelli- 
gence and information, then we would not be surprised 
to know that the reflection can easily be justified. But 
if, in the expression “‘the present generation of prin- 
ters,”’ the Pape rand Printing Trades Journal means to 
include Americans as well, we, for our part, wish to at 
once repudiate the insinuation most emphatically. 

In this country the printers are and long have been 
respected for their intelligence and general knowledge. 
It is one of the concomitants of the printing business 
that any man who has a memory cannot help being 
well informed and better informed than the great ma- 
jority of other classes of workingmen. It is his calling to 
record in type thoughts and events, and he must un 
consciously and by nature of his work absorb know- 
ledge. If the English printers do not do so, it must be 
because they are naturally and invincibly dull, and 
stand before their cases like so many automata or 
machines. 

The American printer is not of that kind of men; 
he is an inquiring, inquisitive, persistent, active-minded 
man, and he often can tell writers many things which 
they would naturally be supposed to know. We have 
not infrequently seen men in the composing room who 
knew more than some of the editors and reporters 
whose “copy” they put in print. In fact, many of the 
brightest and ablest men that adorn the profession of 
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journalism in the United States have had their training 
at the case; and there is hardly an editorial room any 
where connected with a large newspaper office in which 
one or more men, who set out in life with a composing- 
stick, are not be found. 

We are well aware of the fact that many printers do 
not take advantage of their opportunities of improving 
themselves, and that they too frequently permit strong 
drink to cloud their brains and cripple their energies. 
rhe printers of this country would take even higher 
rank than they do if it were not for the lamentable 
vice of intemperance. Nevertheless, this vice has 
of late years diminished to a very considerable ex- 


tent, and the result has been to raise the general 


standard of intelligence and well-being in the craft. 
On the other hand, in England the ale-house is re- 
sponsible for a good deal of demoralization among the 
printers of the United Kingdom, which has not only 
impaired them mentally, but has e~ntributed to lower 
them in general estimation. The English printer who 
comes to this country usually affords a conspicuous 
contrast to his quicker American associate when they 
are both put side by side in the same “alley” of a 
composing room. 

How intelligent the American printers are can, per- 
haps, be best observed in the proceedings of their or- 
ganizations. The International Typographical Union 
is made up of the brightest set of craftsmen that is to 
be found in the United States. Their proceedings are 
conducted with an intelligent deliberation which is not 
often found in regular legislative bodies. The minds 
of the members may not be the most cultivated, but 
they are bright, quick, and well ifformed, and sugges- 
tive of the best attributes of good citizenship. They are 
fairly representative men of the printing office, and 
they afford the proof that the vocation they represent 
must be made up in the main of intelligent work- 
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ingmen. If it were not the International Union would 
be dominated by sluggards and ignoramuses. 


The printer of to-day may not, it is true, be as 


“learned”? as Gutenberg and Caxton, and the other 
He may not know Latin and 
His know- 


ledge is wider, farther-reaching, more important than 


early masters of the art. 
Greek as they did; but he knows far more. 
all their book lore. It may not be scholastic, but it is 
living, essential knowledge, and it stamps the printer as 
brightest among the bright mechanics of modern times. 
ae 
A GOOD ADDRESS. 

Che CIRCULAR has come across many addresses this 
year, delivered at press club and editorial association 
dinners, on “ Newspapers and the Making of Them,” 
but none better than that of Mr. George D. Perkins 
before the Iowa Editorial Association. We wish that 
we could print it in full, and that its excellent tone, 
spirit and advice could be impressed upon every young 
man in the newspaper business. Suffice it to give one 
or two extracts, notably that on the business conduct of 
a newspaper. He said: 

I have touched in a general way upon some of the business 
| want to say specifically that 
the business affairs of the newspaper should be conducted 


features of newspaper-making. 
upon business principles. Let there be no beggary about it. 
Let it be understood that, in your opinion at least, you earn 
every dollar you get, and that whether or no you ask no one to 
pay you a dollar in charity. When some patriotic old soul tells 
you that he does not care for your paper, but that he guesses 
that he will take it just to help keep it alive, answer him 
promptly that he doesn't need to. Strive to make a newspaper 
that people want, and will have, and want badly enough to pay 
for, as they pay for calico, and tobacco, and—bottled beer. If 
you cannot make such a newspaper, you have simply missed 
your calling, or your location. Let the same spirit control you 
with reference to advertising and the other departments of 
your business. Regard your occupation as legitimate, and 
high 
statement of account. 


hold your head as us any man when you render your 
There is no such thing as a successful 
newspaper unless its business management shall be methodical 
and wholesome. If the mercenary or the slavish spirit shall 
be suffered to control in the business department, no power in 


the editorial department can save the paper from failure. 
Another good thing was what he said about the 

downright hard labor which newspaper life exacts: 
There is a deal of hard work about 

It is a constant strain. 


great making a good 
The opportunities are so 
for error that there must be a constant and faithful at- 
tention to detail, in order to maintain for it public respect and 
confidence. I have thought many times that the chief requi- 
site in making a good newspaper is plodding perseverance. 


newspaper. 


many 


his is more than genius; more than exceptional ability ; 


than exceptional knowledge 


more 
Hard and steady work is what 
counts, doing every day or every week the best that can be 
done, never letting up on the details which answer for the cha- 
racter of the whole. Pessibly this is true in whatever occupa- 
I am inclined to think it is. The 
time has passed, if it ever was, when one can do anything 
worthy of himself or creditable in the eyes of his fellows with- 
out faithful and persevering labor. 


tion one may be engaged. 


It isa fact of such large 
importance that it ought to be preached faithfully to the 
young. 





And yet, how many men go into newspaper life with 
the belief that it is a profession in which they can live 
at comparative ease, and then, when they find it out, 
they murmur against its duties. 


newspaper man is the bane of journalistic life. 


The lazy, slouchy 
Like- 
wise the stubborn, dogmatic one, who believes he knows 
everything. Let him listen to what Mr. Perkins says: 


The good newspaper man will not hesitate to go across the 
street to verify an item; he will not hesitate to get out of his 
bed to correct an error or fulfil a promise forgotten. He can- 
not be a good newspaper man and leave conscience out of his 
work. 


THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTER. 

The resignation of 8. P. Rounds as Publie Printer 
for the Government at Washington has stimulated the 
activity with which the friends of the various appli- 
cants for that place have been backing them; but it 
has very much diminished since President Cleveland 
was reported, on excellent authority, to have decided 
that the office would be given to one of his personal 
friends in Buffalo, General W. F. Rogers. None of the 
other applicants has received any encouragement at the 
White House, and the belief is general that, when the 
President returns trom the Adirondacks at the end of 
September, he will offer the position to Regers. A 
communication which appeared recently in the Pubd/iec 
Ledger, of this city, gives some information as to who 
General Rogers is. It appears that he is or has been a 
practical printer; that he is about sixty years of age; 
that he has been a member of Buffalo Typographical 
Union for forty years, and that for several years he was 
President of When the civil war 
opened he was foreman of one of the Buffalo daily 


the organization. 


papers, an earnest, hard-working journeyman printer, 
and a He at volunteered 
among the two years’ men, and was made colonel of 


Democrat always. once 
the Erie County crack regiment, the Twenty-first New 
York Infantry. He served with his regiment through 
his full term, always acquitting himself with dis- 
tinguished courage and ability, and was. many times in 
command of the brigade, he being its senior colonel. 
He was a great favorite with General Wadsworth, his 
first brigade commander, and was much thought of by 
General Patrick, a thorough disciplinarian, command- 
ing what was known as the “ Iron Brigade.” 

General Rogers was mustered out with his regiment 
at the expiration of his term, and returned to private 
life. He was soon made Provost Marshal of the Erie 
District, which office he held until charges of a politi- 
cal character were made against him by one of Secre- 
tary Stanton’s agents, and he was relieved. The officer 
who relieved him, after a most diligent examination, 
could find no foundation whatever for the charges pre- 
ferred; but Secretary Stanton did not restore the Gen- 
eral to his post, and he was succeeded by General 
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Scroggs. This was in 1864. Since then he has resided 


continuously in Buffalo, enjoying 


the respect of all 
parties, and employed more or less in printing. 


He is a close personal friend of the President, who 
is reported to have spoken very highly of him and to 
have said that it would be the first important personal 
appointment he has made. 

-*e- 
ANOTHER BIG DAILY. 

Concerning the new daily in Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
is to be backed up with large capital and influence 
against the old established Eag/e, the New York corre- 
spondent of the Ledger, of this city, says’: 

There is a deal of gossip at the clubs, the substance of which 
is that on the leading questions of the day it will take more 
distinctively American ground than the Eagle ; that it will be 
thoroughly independent of all local cliques, factions and rings; 
and that, while thoroughly Democratic, it will support the Ad- 
ministration only so far as its policy and practice are in har- 
mony with those of “ Jefferson and the early fathers.” But it 
is the intention also to subordinate politics to literature, art, 
society, and the churches, with a view of appealing to people 
of culture and taste 


This is a high ideal, and if there is, as 
there is said to be, abundant capital to back it, with the brains 
that will know how to utilize it, there is no reason to suppose 
that the new venture will not be able, after awhile, to achieve 
a success. With a population of three-quarters of a million, 
Brooklyn has fewer papers than any other city in the Union; 
so the new paper has very little to fear from competition or 
over-supply. The hardest nut it will have to crack will be the 
Brooklyn edition of the New York World, which has been run 
up to a figure of which even the most prosperous local paper 


might be proud. 
-@- 


JOURNALISTIC TRAINING. 

Editor Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, him- 
self a profound scholar, does not believe in a collegiate 
education as a training for newspaper men. This is 
the opinion of nine out of ten of the practical jour- 
Mr. Dana says that 
college is pretty sure to be one of the most awkward 


nalists. “a graduate fresh from 
recruits who can be brought into a newspaper office. 
Then not one 
graduate in a hundred has an English education which 


In the first place, he is very immature. 


can be called at ail thorough. Until he is trained anew, 
not one in a hundred is capable of doing good literary 
service in a single department. He has also lived so 
far apart from the world and its affairs that he knows 
next to nothing about what is going on among men 
and what interests and moves them.” 

The great trouble with college men who get into 
journalism is, strange as it may seem, that they do not 
know how to write good English. Besides, they know 
no more of the live events of the time than if they had 
been living in Greenland—not as much, indeed, as 
many an office boy. 

ae 


A CAREFUL examination of our trade ex- 


changes goes far to convince us that the outlook for 


many 


business of all kinds, and particularly that in the 
printing world, is decidedly favorable for this Autumn. 





Ir is highly creditable to the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the printers in Chicago that they all refused 
to publish the anarchist paper, The Alarm, which the 
notorious Mrs. Parsons endeavored to carry on during 
the trial of her husband for his part in the Haymarket 
butchery. This miserable sheet gave circulation to the 
most dangerous doctrines, and could only be productive 
of mischief. The Chicago printers, in refusing to have 
anything to do with it, have shown genuine public 
spirit, as well as contempt for the gang of thugs who 
cannot be too severely denounced by all industrial 


classes. 
bees 


THE movement of the printers of New York for an 
increase in the price of composition from forty-six to 
forty-eight cents a thousand ems seems to have had its 
origin in the advance which Mr. Joseph Pulitzer made 
in the New York World establishment. Mr. Pulitzer 
had given the World printers and their families an ex- 
cursion up the Hudson River, and at that time caused 
a letter to be read voluntarily increasing the rate to be 
paid to them. The printers on the other papers have 
consequently been unable to see why the same could 
not be done for them. 

iiss 

Ir is to be hoped that the country will not have to 
go to war for the sake of such a disreputable character 
as A. K. Cutting, the El Paso editor, who has been the 
cause of a diplomatic controversy between the United 
States and Mexican Governments, Cutting was for- 
merly a printer, and it seems that wherever he worked 
he left a bad trail 


graphical Unions have passed resolutions denouncing 


behind him. Some of the Typo 

this man, and whatever may be the outcome of the 

case, he is not likely to have the personal sympathy of 
any of his fellow-craftsmen. 
“oe 

Ir will be a matter of satisfaction to honest 

paper men that the notorious scamp, Ross 


news- 
taymond, 
has been lodged in Sing-Sing prison for a two years’ 
The perpetrated 
throughout the United States were amazing in number 
and audacity. 
and capable of earning plenty of money by the honest 


term. swindles which this man 


A bright fellow, with a good education, 
work of his pen, he seems to have had a constitutional 


He had 


been permitted long enough to disgrace journalism in 


and uncontrollable propensity to be crooked. 


this country. 
) alk 


THe “A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company,” a 
corporation created under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
succeeds the well-known card-manufacturing firm of 
A. M. Collins, Son & Co. 
mains the same, Henry H. Collins being President, 
Edward Cope Vice-President, and Alfred M. Collins 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The personnel of the firm re- 
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WE observe that one or two of our Western contem- 
poraries complain that there is a scarcity of printers in 
that region. The Typographical Union in Denver has 
advanced the price of composition on morning papers 
ten per cent. on that account. The Eastern printers 
who cannot get along in this section will probably find 
the Western States a desirable field. In Chicago, for 
instance, some of the leading oftices have been unable 
to secure good compositors. 

poe 

THE old Doylestown Intelligencer, in Bucks County, 
Pa., has at last decided that it will publish a daily edi- 
tion, beginning on September 6, and there is very little 
Within a radius of 
twenty miles of Doylestown there is a population which 


doybt but that it will be a success. 


numbers not less than 75,000, and the Jntelligencer 
ought to be able to command a profitable constituency 


among them. 
“@- 


THE death of Roger Sherman, of. whose life a sketch 
will be found on our obituary page, removes one of the 
Mr. Sherman 


was a man of considerable intelligenee and force of 


most prominent printers in Philadelphia, 


character, and his opinion on matters connected with 


the publishing trade carried with them much weight. 


se 
A MOVEMENT has been set on foot among labor or- 
ganizations in this city to erect a monument to that 
well-known printer, the late W. H. Foster, who was 
Secretary of the National Federation of ‘Trades. A 
number of subscriptions have been received. The 
movement is not composed solely of printers. 


*e- 
W. U. HENSEL has sold his half-interest in the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Jntedligencer to Richard M. Reilly and Ro- 
bert Clark, who have long been connected with the 
paper. Nochange in the policy of the paper will re 
sult from this partial change of owners. 
+o 
THE Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, has 
appointed a committee to wait upon the proprietors of 
the morning newspapers and ask them to increase the 
rate for composition from forty cents to forty-five cents 
a thousand ems. 
oo 
AN energetic fight has been going on during this 
month between the proprietors of the Shenandoah ( Pa.) 
Evening Herald and its printers, who denianded the 
discharge of two girl apprentices employed in the com- 
posing room. 
“o 
THE Sporting Life, of Philadelphia, has now a cireu- 
lation of 32,000 weekly, nearly double what it was last 
year, and the indications are that in another year it 
will double this. 





PHILADELPHIA POINTERS. 
FRANK A. Burr, the correspondent, will probably 
edit the war memoirs of Ex-Governor Curtin. 
A. J. DREXEL has written a letter to 
Union No, 4, of this city, thanking them for the certificate of 
honorary membership. “does this 
community owe more, or look for 


Pressmen’s 
“To no class,”’ he says, 
better results than to the 
printers.” 
- Ir is rumored that a new paper will be started, to be 
called the Saturday Evening, which will embrace the features 
of the literary weekly and the regular Sunday paper 

It is not improbable that W,U. Hensel will occupy 
an editorial chair on the Times after the Fall election. Sucha 
position was offered to him at the time J. H. Lambert with 
drew from the managing editorship of that paper. 

Appison B. BurKR, of the Public Ledger, who has 
been seriously ill, will shortly resume his post on that journal 

CHARLES EMORY SMITH’s recently acquired interest 
in the Baltimore News is, it is understood, a permanent one. He 
says thata number of changes will be effected in September 


GEORGE W. CHILDS has received stacks of 


private letters from prominent men of all professions all over 
the United States, telling him how gladly they would support 


great 


him as a Presidential candidate. 
THE Jnqguirer has brightened up considerably since 
at Tenth and Chestnut 


it moved into its new establishment 


Streets. 

THERE is arenewal of talk about newspaper ventures, 
including new rumors of a Democratic daily. 

THE Sunday Republic has reduced its price from five 
cents Lo three cents. 

Most of the printers in Philadelphia just now report 
business as ranging from tolerably fair to good, 


cise a 
THE “JOLLY GOOD FELLOWS.” 

Most young printers are caught by the debonaire, the 
“jolly good fellow” airs of the tramps in an office, who 
have all the tricks of clicking the type in the stick, of 
hitting a fly with a pint (more or less) of tobacco juice, 
of calling pet names across the office, of guying, and 
the innumerable time-wasting devices of which they 
are such masters that they seldom hold a case long, and 
are Bohemian in their habits from necessity as well as 
choice. A young typo should have it impressed on his 
mind as early as possible that his business is to set 
type, and set it well, and he will soon, by the very force 
of diligence, become fast in the sense of rapid compo- 
sing, and allow the other fellows to get all the glory 
and pleasure they can out of the other kind of rapidity 

Southern Trade Cazette, 

nee 

NATIVE journalism in India is a happy-go-lucky sort 
of business. If the editor can’t get the paper out at the 
right date, he gets it out when he can, and everybody 
The editor of the Deshi-Mitra, of Surat, 
recently explained to his readers that the usual funny 


is satisfied. 


cartoons did not appear because he had been busy con- 
ducting the marriage ceremonies of his son. 
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OBITUARY. 

Roger Sherman died in this city, on August 25, of a complica- 
tion of diseases, aged fifty-three years. He came from good 
old stock, and in taking up printing as his trade followed in the 
his well-known father, Conger Sherman. His 
mother was a daughter of Alexander Robb, the type-founder. 
He went through the public schools of this city and graduated 
from a seminary in New York State at the age of sixteen, and 
was immediately placed in his father’s printing house, which 
was then on St, James Street 


footsteps of 


below Seventh, where he tho- 
roughly learned the trade, being made a partner with his father 
in 1853. In 1864 his father retired from 


was made Sherman & Co., his partners being 


business, and the firm 
Michael F. Ben- 
erman and Andrew Overend, and remained so until his death. 
Vigor, push and enterprise were as prominent characteristics 
of Mr, Sherman as integrity and purity of character, and when 
he took control of the printing-house he began to work inde 
fatigably, and at the present time the house is more than treble 
as large as in 1864, being located at 
Seventh and Cherry Streets, 


the southwest corner of 
During this time Mr. Sherman 
amassed a fortune which is estimated at nearly a million dol 
lars. Mr. Sherman has since 1882 been the actual publisher of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” although Mr. James Stoddard 
is nominally the publisher. Mr. Sherman was possessed of an 
excellent education, spoke several languages, and bad consider- 
able literary ability. He was a member of the Academy ot 
Fine Arts. He was retiring in disposition and pronounced in 
his views. He has but one living relative, a sister, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, who, with her husband, has been traveling in Europe. 
She was notified of her brother's illness, and left Paris shortly 
before his death. 

John F. Trow, Vice-President of the Trow City Directory 
Company, died Sunday, August 8, at the home of his son-in- 
law, Aaron Carter, Jr., Orange, N.J. Mr. Trow 
Andover, Mass., in 1809. He was educated in the Andover pub- 
lic schools, and while yet a boy learned the trade of printer in 
an Andover printing office. He went to New York in 1833, and 
worked at printing. Seven years later he became interested 
in the publication of a directory, and in 18 he became pub- 
lisher of Trow's New York City Directory, the one-hundredth 
volume of which was issued last June. Mr. Trow bought the 
Directory from Charles R. Rode, who had succeeded John 
Doggett, Jr., whose predecessors had been Thomas Longworth, 
David Longworth, and David Franks, the founder of the 
1786. Mr. Trow published the Directory until 
Is71, when he was succeeded by the City 
of which Vice-President. In addition to his Direc 
tory, he published three directories and a street 
He was engaged extensively in the printing busi 
ness as President of Trow’'s Printing and Bookbinding Co 

John R. C. Collins, an old and weil-known printer, died in 
Chicago July 20. Mr. Collins was born in Plymouth, England, 
September 12, 1826, and arrived in Chicago in 184. He at once 
associated himself with the Typographical Union, and was first 
employed on the Democrat, and afterwards upon the Times. 
He then took charge of H. A. Newcomb's job office, and later 
accepted the superintendency of the Journal job office, which 
position he held with credit until 1870, when he entered into 
partnership with Burroughs, Mears & Hoffman, and, soon after 
the great fire, started the Wabash Printing Company. This 
enterprise was succeeded, in 1877, by the firm of John Collins 
& Son. The last work performed by Mr. Collins was upon the 
Sun, on which paper he was employed as proofreader. At the 
funeral ceremonies many elegant floral offerings surrounded 
the remains, prominent among which was a beautiful pillow 
with the inscription in flowers, * Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion,”’ of which organization Mr. Collins was a worthy and re- 
spected member. 


was born in 


Directory in 
Directory Company, 
he was 
business 


directory. 


Henry O'Reilly, who recently died in Rochester, N. Y., was, 
sixty years ago, editor, in that city, of the Daily Advertiser. 








George Ahrensburg, one of the most noted compositors this 
country has produced, died in New York, July 28, aged thirty- 
six years. Ahrensburg was born in Pittsburgh, and started 
out as a newsboy, soon afterwards taking up the printing trade 
in the office of the Dispatch, of that city. At the age of fifteen 
he was rejected by the Pittsburgh Union on account of his 
youth, but was received a year or two later. He then began 
traveling, and when he reached New Orleans again had trouble 
with the Union by reason of his youth. Taking employment 
as a cabin boy, he found his way to Memphis and secured work 
on the Bulletin. He next turned up in Louisville, where he 
remained eighteen months, and was associated with Vik 
Loomis, Charley Church, Bill Mason, and other celebrated 
comps. From Louisville he returned to his native city, and 
worked on the Commercial and afterwards on the Paper, until 
the death of the latter. He then made his way to Washington, 
and worked on the Patriot; going to New York in 1869, where 
he obtained a situation on the Times. He had at this time se- 
cured a wide-spread notoriety for fast type-setting, so much so 
that Mr. George Howe, at that time employed on the Times, 
soon after Ahrensbure’s arrival christened him “ The Veloci- 
pede,”’ and he was never afterward able to part company with 
the titlh. While employed on the Times he set the match 
against time which made him famous (2,064 ems in one hour). 
He next came to this city, and again strengthened his reputa 
tion asa fast compositor. Mr. R. 38. Menamin, the editor and 
publisher of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, at that time had offered a 
solid silver stick as a prize for fast composition, and on May 10, 
1871, Ahrensburg won the prize. His record was 1,822 ems solid 
Nonpareil, sixteen ems to lower-case alphabet, twenty-seven 
From this city he went to Pittsburgh. He then 
visited Cleveland, Toledo and Cincinnati, in the latter place 
holding a weekly situation on the Enquirer, and was one of the 
Enquirer's * Big Ten,"’ who challenged any ten printers in the 
United States to a match at type-setting. From Cincinnati he 
went to Louisville and Chicago; thence to Cincinnati again, 
and next to New York, where he worked on the Times, and re- 
sided till the time of his death. Ahrensburg was a man gen- 
erally liked in the fraternity, although he has been little heard 
of in recent years. 


ems measure, 


ame 
ENGLISH PRINTERS IN POLITICS. 

In the recent Parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom sixty-five candidates were in the field who 
Of these 
the best known to American readers are Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, proprietor of the Morning Post ; Robert A. 
Arnold, once editor of the Echo; William James In 
gram, proprietor of the ///ustrated London News; John 
Morley, the literary man; Thomas Power O’Connor, 
Justin H. MeCarthy, George Potter, of the Jndustria/ 
Review; Edmund Routledge, the book publisher, and 


were connected with printing and the press, 


William Henry Smith, who occupies an analagous po 
sition in England to that of the American News Com- 
pany in this country. 


The latter and Sir Algernon 
Borthwick are understood to be very rich. One man is 
a compositor and two are partners in printing firms un- 
connected with newspapers. Nearly all the others are 
editors or part proprietors of newspapers. 

_— 

Ir is said that “Gath’s” enmity to a man was caused 
by the fact that when the man was asked to name the 
three greatest liars in America, he said, “ Eli Perkins 
is one and Gath is the other two.” 
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TYPE-SETTING BY MACHINERY. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times of a recent date says 
that several newspaper men and printers, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Thorn, witnessed the workings of 
his type-setting and distributing machine at Colt’s 
factory. Mr. Thorn has been working on his invention 
for sixteen years 
Hartford 


ten years in New York and six in 
and now claims to have a perfect working 
and practical machine. When working at its best the 
machine, with one man and two women, will set about 
6,000 ems per hour—the work of six average printers. 
rhe construction and working of the machine are sim- 
ple compared with other inventions for the same pur- 
and as the 
distributing cylinder revolves these drop into their re- 


pose. Each type has its special “ nick,” 
spective channels in a stationary cylinder below. In 
setting, the pressure on the keys forces separate types 
on to arapidly revolving disk, and these are carried 
automatically into and through a trough to a galley for 
justification. The delicate part of the mechanism is 
where the types enter the long channel to the justifying 
galley. Any defect at this spot is instantly noted by 
the operator and quickly remedied. To persons inte- 
rested in the art of printing it was a pleasing sight to 
watch the “silent messengers of thought” in their 
rapid flight to the galley of solid matter. 
eo . 
THE PAY OF WRITERS. 

8.8. McClure, the man who runs the syndicate which 
furnishes short stories for the papers, says that he gets an 
immense amount of trash, of course, and an average of 
Out of this 
number he finds it difficult to select as many as he 


one hundred and fifty stories a week. 
needs that are suitable for his purpose, the trouble 
being that writers either make their manuscript too 
long or do not hit a popular idea. He pays prices all 
the way from 325 to $500 a story, according to its 
Mr. Me 


Clure Says that the author who receives the largest 


merits, the average price being about $50. 


compensation is W. D. Howells, who will not write 
except upon special contract, and fixes his own figures, 
according to the length of time spent upon his contri- 
bution. Mark Twain will not write at all for anybody. 
He is so rich that he does not have to, and is so care- 
fulof his reputation that he will not run the risk of 
damaging it. Once in a while he sits down and writes 
something when he happens to be in the mood, and 
can then command any price he wants. 

With these exceptions, the authors receiving the 
highest prices are Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Burnett, 
Bret Harte, J. 'T. Trowbridge, G. W. Cable, 
usually gets $50 for every thousand words. Edward 
Everett Hale, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Joel Chandler 
Harris, and some others get $30 a thousand words, 


who 


while Boyeson, G. Parsons Lothrop, and Julian Haw- 





thorne stand in the next grade, and get from $15 to $25 
The other day Mr. McClure paid 
Sidney Luska, a new author, who has recently devel- 
oped, $200 


per thousand words, 


for a short story, and has also paid other 


unknown writers a similar amount, but when a new 


eandidate for literary honors comes in the price usually 
offered for the first contribution is not over $25. 
-*e- 
A RELIC OF APPRENTICE DAYS. 

We find in an exchange a copy of an old indenture, 
executed away back in the days when printers had to 
learn their business thoroughly. It is the apprentice- 
ship paper of David H. Reins, who was once President 
of New York Typographical Union and who lived a 
long life of honor and usefulness. The document reads 
as follows: 

Chis Endenture WITNESSETH That David Reins, aged 
twelve years eleven months and twenty-nine days, Hath put 
himself, and by these Presents his Father, John Reins, 
doth voluntarily, of his own free Will and Accord, put him an 
Apprentice to Jacob 8. Mott, to learn the Art, Trade and Mys- 
tery of a Printer and after the Manner of an Appren- 
tice, to serve from the Day of the Date hereof, for and during, 
and to the full End and Term of seven years 
ensuing: During which Time the said Apprentice his said 
Master faithfully shall serve, his Secrets keep, his lawful Com- 
mands everywhere readily obey: He shall do no Damage to his 
said Master, nor see it to be done by others, without letting or 
giving Notice thereof to his said Master: He shall not waste 
his said Master's goods, nor lend them unlawfully to any: He 
shall not commit Fornication nor contract Matrimony within 
the said Term: At Cards, Dice, or any other unlawful Game he 
shall not play, whereby his said Master may have Damage: 
With his own Goods, nor the Goods of others, without License 
from his said Master, he shall neither buy nor sell: He shall 
not absent himself Day nor Night from his said Master's Ser- 
without his Leave; nor haunt Alehouses, Taverns, or 
Play-houses; but in all Things behave himself as a faithful 
Apprentice ought to do, during the said Term. And the said 
Master shall use the utmost of his endeavors to teach, or cause 
to be taught or instructed, the said Apprentice in the Trade or 
Mystery of a Printer And procure and provide for 
him sufficient Meat, Drink and Lodging, and to give the said 
Apprentice Ten pounds per year during the said Term of seven 
ae AND for the true Performance of all and singu- 
lar the Covenants and Agreements aforesaid, the said Parties 
bind themselves each unto the other firmly by these Presents. 


vice 


In witness thereof the said Parties have interchangeably set 
their Hands and Seals hereto. Dated the twenty-ninth Day 
of December, in the twentieth year of the United States of 
America, in the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Ninety-five. 
Sealed and Delivered ; 
in the Presence of ! 
NICHOLAS BAYARD 
BENNO I. BLENIs. 


DAVID REINS. 
Jacos 8. Morr. 
JOHN REINS. 


Acknowledged before me, December 29th, 1795. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, Att, 


THE record of the late session of Congress fills eight 


thousand six hundred and thirty pages, not including 
the indexes and the appendix. 


This exceeds by about 
five hundred pages, the record of any preceding session 
of Congress. 
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A MAMMOTH AMONG BOOKS. 

Just outside of London they are at work on the big- 
vest book in the world. It will be more than four times 
as large as Webster’s Dictionary, and will contain 
The French have two 
dictionaries—that of M. Litre and the Academy. The 
“ Wortenbuch ” of the German brothers Grimms is 
still more exhaustive and authoritative. Even the Portu- 
The British 
Philological Society holds that a dictionary should be 


something like 8,000 pages. 


guese dictionary, by Vieira, is excellent. 


an inventory of the language, and that its doors should 
be opened to all words, good, bad and indifferent. This 
new work will not be confined to definitions and cross 
The life history of each word will be fully 
given, with a quotation from some standard writer, 


references. 


showing its shades of meaning and the variations in its 
The work was 
originally started in 1859, but the death of editors, 
financial embarrassments and changes of plans have 


usage from one generation to another. 


interrupted its progress. It is now hoped that the 
book may be pushed to its completion without un 
necessary delay. The amount of research and reading 
yet to be accomplished is very great, and there are on 
hand some three or four million slips which require 
patient classification. 
ee 
THE WEAR IN PRINTING MATERIAL. 

The degree to which material is depreciated by use 
or time is a question which is attracting much attention 
among printers to-day. Nothing ever becomes perfect. 
The press which was bought last week, perfect in every 
respect as it seemed to the buyer, may this week be 
stopped, and a part of it be in the hands of the ma- 
chinist for repairs. Type is constantly depreciating. 
Every time it is picked up and put into the stick, every 
time that the cylinder of the press strikes against it, or 
every time it is thrown into the case, it is injured. The 
care of the compositor, the use of electrotyping, or the 
absence of demand for that particular kind, may keep 
it longer, but it goes in the end. Every month or so 
the dust in the bottom of the cases must be blown out, 
a dust composed largely of metallic particles, detached 
It is 
There are 
country offices in which little call has been made upon 


from the parallelograms of lead and antimony. 
impossible to say how long type will wear. 


particular fonts, where instances of type bought thirty 
or forty years ago may be found. Those of ten years’ 
existence are numerous; but in cities, where space is 
valuable, and where type is discarded after losing the 
power to make a clear impression, few body fonts can 


be seen in letter-press offices that are over six years old; 
many fonts are completely worn out in two or three 


years. Formerly, when there was no stereotyping on 
newspapers, the life of type in those offices was much 


less. Before 1860 the New York Sun found it necessary 


to get a new dress every three months, and the New 
York Herald every six months, for at the end of these 
periods the old dress was completely battered to pieces. 
Such ill-usage is, however, extreme. The existence of 
a font is, generally speaking, for four or five years; the 
miscellaneous material around the composing room 
twice that time, and the presses, counting repairs, a 
dozen years. Thus eight per cent. a year must be ap 
plied to the renovation of presses, twenty per cent, to 
type when very closely used, and ten per cent. to stones, 
cases, chases, sticks, and so on. Less than this will not 
keep in good condition an office which is fully em 
ployed, but of course those in which the plant is 
equivalent to the use of two score of men, while it 
does not employ over a score, will wear out much more 
slowly.— American Bookmaker. 
. on 

THE EFFICIENT PRESSMAN 

It may be taken for granted that the man who is 
fidgety and irritated, hurrying and flurrying, now 
sponging his stone, then putting ink on his rollers with 
the knife, again looking at impressions, hopping here 
and tumbling there, always trying some alteration and 
attempting to make good better and better best, is not 
of the stuff from which the most competent pressmen 
are formed. Look at the results which are obtained, as 
a rule, by the over-busy and here-go, there-go, restless 
man. Uneven impressions, one dark and the other 
light, the fine work gone and heavy parts filled up; in 
color work the impressions do not register well: the 
sheets are set-off and smutted ; and yet, from casual ap- 
pearance, the employer might come to the conclusion 
that his pressman was a paragon of fitness and capacity. 

Here, as in many other cases, the adage holds true, 
The good 
pressman knows when everything is in order, and, cer 
tain of it, begins his work with confidence. 


that “empty barrels make the most noise.” 


Before 
putting his stone in the press he looks at the work 
upon it; re-etches his stone when necessary, before 
starting to print; runs his press and rollers with the 
required quantity of ink; has enough color mixed for 
the day’s work or the edition under way; gets his ink- 
fountain in order; tries to print with as little water for 
dampening as possible; keeps his dampening-rollers in 
proper condition, and, when he has set the fountain, 
regulated the water, and begins to print, it does not 
take long until the impression will be as good as the 
stone will After this, watching the run for a 
take indeed, 
having nothing more to do than placing, when neces- 
sary, additional paper on the feedboard. 

A pressman of this stamp “mixes brains with the 
work of makes 


bustle and pretence show up in the shape of bette: 


allow. 


certain time, he may it comfortably ; 


his hands,” and that is what 


less 





work.—American Lithographer and Printer. 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


THE following is the average number of “ems” in a 
pound of type: Nonpareil, 520; Minion, 360; Brevier, 
290; Bourgeois, 270; Long Primer, 200; Small Pica, 
170; Pica, 130. 

THE Caroline Democrat says there are about seventy 
No 
Any good editor is worth over a million dol 


editors on the Peninsula worth over $78,000,000. 
doubt. 

lars any day in the week, but the property generally 
consists of patriotism and a good conscience rather 


than sordid cash.— Baltimore American. 


THE Danish temporary press law makes the manager 
of a newspaper responsible for the contents of every 
issue, and inflicts a fine of $1,250 for wrongfully repre- 
senting a man of straw as the editor or author of an 
article. It also empowers the Government to exclude 
a foreign newspaper from the country by simply noti 
fying the post-oftice. 

THE London Society of Compositors, in its reply to 
the letter of inquiry addressed to the trades unions by 
the Local Government Board, states that it has spent 
on the support of unemployed members nearly £42,000 
in the last ten years, and nearly £1,750 in assisting 
emigration. The traveling allowances during the same 
period have amounted to about £750. 


A UNION of mailers, counters and stampers employed 
in newspaper and publishing offices of New York City 
has been formed, under a charter from the International 
Typograpical Union. This is the first organization of the 
kind in the country. Steps are being taken, however, to 
organize the mailers, counters and stampers in all the 
large cities as branches of the International Typo 


graphical Union.—\. Y. Journalist. 


\N umbrella was carried off lately from the editorial 
the Mail. In the 
number of the paper appeared this paragraph : 


rooms of Barnesville (Ga.) next 
“The 
man who came into my office, Monday, and deliberately 
stole my umbrella is worse than a thief, meaner than 
an assassin, lower than a blackguard, and uglier than a 
crazy quilt. May each raindrop that falls upon it turn 
into drops of blazing vitriol, and each sunray bristle 
with ten thousand pointed needles dipped in acrid poi- 
son to prick his putrid flesh.” 

Ir is surprising what an amount of energy, time and 
money is spent upon devising machines to set type. 
Some enthusiastic inventors have for years been at work 
throughout, the country, and at intervals the announce- 
ment is made that the last defect has been remedied, 
and that the machines will be made in a few weeks and 
offered for sale. Inventors across the water are equally 
pushing. The “Gutenberg ” type-setter is the name of 
one of the latest attempts. The average work of the 
machine is said to be 3,700 ems per hour. 
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THE growing use of large type in newspapers, maga- 
zines and books is a good thing. Type should in no 
case be so small as to injure the eyes, even for the sake 
of crowding in a greater amount of material. In these 
days the average newspaper reader skims over the 
paper, catches the headlines, skips columns, and dashes 
through the twelve hours’ work of a score or two of 
The 


newspapers themselves would lose nothing by the sub- 


editors and reporters in almost as many minutes. 


stitution of larger type, and would gain something in 
appearance.— Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 

Dust is a great foe to types as well as to the comfort 
of the compositors. No sane person would think of 
throwing sand upon a form to be ground into the types. 
Yet the damage is proportionately as great when cases 
and types, in constant use, are allowed to accumulate 
dust to be ground against the faces of the types by the 
shaking of them up, the jarring consequent upon the 
continual touching of the fingers in the case in compo- 
sition, and the repeated friction that comes from use 
[t is a matter of economy to have cases blown out at 
least once a week, and piece-hands will make money 
by keeping their cases free of dust, by the increased 
amount of work they will be enabled to do. 

rue study of color blending and the harmony of tints 
should prove a never-failing source of interesting in- 
quiry, and no compositor would be any the worse for 
possessing an educated eye, which could enable him to 
work with a color job as though he was an artist and not 
a botch, To the uneducated eye the patchy and glaring 
colors in the pattern of a harlequin’s coat is perfection, 
whereas it is the pattern itself which tries to recom- 
mend the colors; but no such daubs of high, bright 
paints can ever please the eye of a cultivated man. 
lherefore, the compositor who knows nothing about 


blending, harmonizing and contrasting would not pro- 


duce such a color job as the other man who had been 
at the trouble of learning something about the chem- 
istry of light and the influence of color. 


HORACE GREELEY used to write a miserable scrawl. 
One day he sent the following to the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation: “I have waited, till longer waiting would seem 
discourteous, and now decide that I cannot attend your 
Press meeting next June, as I would do. I find so 
many cares and duties pressing on me, that, with the 
weight of years, I feel obliged to decline any invitation 
that takes me over a day’s journey from home.” Out 
of this, the recipients, in consultation assembled, made: 
“IT have wondered all along whether any squirt had 
denied the scandal about the President meeting Jane 
in the woods on Saturday. I have hominy carrots, and 
R. R. ties more than I could move with eight steer. If eels 
are blighted dig them early. Any insinuation that brick 
ovens are dangerous to hams, gives me the horrors,” 
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THE “IRONY OF PRINTERS.” 

The irony of printers, or rather of illegible copy, is 
well known to all writers and contributors who do not 
read their own proofs. The proof-reader is bound to 
marshal the confounding letters into some form of 
sense, and it sometimes occurs that this is precisely op- 
posite to the meaning intended to be conveyed. When 
it happens that the word, as printed, makes no sense 
at all, the reader can frequently supply the right one 
by the context; but when the printer has done his best 
over the copy, and it reads smoothly enough, the word 
fitting into place, some of the most ludicrous cross- 
readings occur. An amusing instance of this contra- 
riety is found in this year’s catalogue of the Grosvenor 
Gallery in London, where one of Mr. Watts’ pictures 
“The Soul’s Prism.” The artist meant 
it for ‘“‘ The Soul’s Prison,” but, as his fine allegorical 
talent oftenest finds expression through the most daring 
prismatic color, the satire by chance is patent to all 
spectators. 


is set down as 


The printer, of course, had not seen this 
picture, and perhaps not any other by Mr. Watts; but 
he could not have made a better hit if he had studied 
satiric expression for a year.— Public Ledger. 


PET aS aS SECA 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 
The Scientific American publishes an interesting re- 

view of the growth of American papers, as is shown by 


a comparison between the directories published in 1776 
and in the present year. The one contains in its six- 
teen small pages a list of 37 newspapers which were 
published in this country one hundred and ten years 
ago. The other is almost as large as an unabridged 
dictionary, and in its two thousand pages contains the 
names of 14,160 newspapers and periodicals of all 
classes. Of this large list only 7 were found in the 
directory of 1776. The net gain of the year has been 
666. The daily newspapers number 1216, a gain of 33. 
There are about 1200 periodicals of all kinds, which 
presumably enjoy a circulation of 5000 
copies. 


more than 


The increase in the rural weekly press, comprising 
about two-thirds of the whole list, has been most 
marked in States like Kansas and Nebraska. Kansas 
is also accredited with the greatest gain in daily news- 
papers. 
but magazines and monthly publications are losing 
ground. The tendency of this latter class seems to be 
toward New York city, as at least 23 monthly periodi- 
cals have established here during the year. 
Among the many newspapers published in this country, 


In Massachusetts the weekly press is growing, 


been 


almost every social movement and industrial interest 
finds expression. A glance at the long list reveals 
many curious facts. There are about 700 religious and 
denominational newspapers, nearly one-third of which 
are published in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 





Chicago. New York is far ahead in this respect, while 
it will be a surprise to many to know that Boston is 
behind Chicago. 

Three newspapers are devoted to the silkworm; 6 to 
the honey bee; 32 to poultry; 18 to dentistry; and 9 
to phonography. There are 3 publications issued in 
the exclusive interest of postage stamp collectors and 
1 of dancers. The Prohibitionists have 129 papers and 
the liquor dealers 8. The organs of women’s suffrage 
number 7, of candymakers 3, of gastronomy 3, and gas 
2. Of the foreign newspapers, there are about 600 in 
German and 42 in French. New York, New Orleans, 
and Worcester, Mass., each has four French publica- 
tions. Besides these, 
there are papers in the Swedish, Finnish, Polish, and 


Welsh languages. 


Two dailies are in Bohemian. 


There is one publication in Gaelic, 
one in Hebrew, one in Chinese, and one in the Chero- 
kee language. 
icttianticiensilliaatiaet 
THE PICTORIAL HORROR. 

It is painful to see the faces of men we know, and to 
be introduced to the faces of those we don’t know, all 
pitted with blotches or roughened with deformities. It 
is getting to bea realizable terror, too, for we do not 
know but that it may be our turn next to stand in this 
public pillory. The sensible man, who has a respectful 
view of art must now be as inconspicuous as possible. 
He must say and do nothing that calls for journalistic 
remark. He must refuse office; but, alas! that will 
not serve him, for the daily artist will surely wish to 
show the face of him who has considered nothing of 
office. And even if he is as careful as he can be, he 
must some day pass from this sublunary sphere. The 
daily artist will not forget the event, though he will 
not be present to witness the result. But it adds new 
terror to the prospect, mitigated only by the fact that 
it is now just as terrible to live. We believe it was 
Henry Watterson who said, on his recovery from an 
alarming illness, that he did not so much fear the 
obituary notices that would follow as he did the por- 
traits which the daily papers would attach to them. It 
was, at any rate, Goethe who said that we ought to 
read a poem, speak a few sensible words, and look at 
some picture every day. But he certainly never would 
have added the last remark if he had supposed the 
morning journals of any age were to enforce our obe- 
dience to his art injunction the way they do.—Joel 
Benton. 


va 

MAGAZINE EpiITor—‘ How many new manuscripts 
came in to-day’s mail?” Office boy—“ Twenty-two, sir.” 
“ Well, pick out all that you are able to read and send 
them back.” “I can read all of ’em, sir, except one.” 
“Ah! let me have that—evidently by some noted 
author.”—Omaha World. 
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NEWSPAPER RESPONSIBILITY. 

It is popular to hold newspapers responsible for cor- 
rupting the public morals in greater or less degree be- 
cause they tell of the crimes that happen and the vices 
that exist. We have sins enough to answer for without 
exaggeration in this regard. Tosuppress these things 
is not what I understand by the purity of the press. If 
there’s stealing we shall set the types on a race for the 
thief; if there’s murder, we shall catch the victim’s 


. . ’ | 
dying groan and paint the murderer’s blackness; and 


false teachers, and betrayers of virtue, and corruption 
in high places shall not escape us. So we tell the truth 
and invade not the sanctity of the home our skirts are 
clear. If the public’s morals cannot endure the know- 
To 


hold otherwise would be to proclaim the very existence 


ledge of its own rottenness our hands are clean. 


of the press acurse. Our responsibility as newsgatherers 
is done when we so woo the goddess of truth that she 
greets us with a smile and not “as one in anger,” draw- 
ing back her skirts which suppliants catch at.- 
Cory. of Alabama, before the Editorial Convention at Cin- 


einnati, 


CHINESE NEWSPAPERS 


The majority of the Chinese merchants and business | 





° | 
Editor 
| 


men in San Francisco, as well as their clerks and book- | 


keepers, can read and write the English language, and 
quite a number of them are subscribers to the daily 
papers. That those, however, who are not so gifted 


may have an opportunity of knowing what is transpir- 


ing in the busy world, there are four newspapers printed | 


in Chinese characters regularly published in San Fran- 
cisco. 


They are all issued weekly, and have an aggre- 


gate circulation of 2,500 copies. The majority of these 


papers are sent into the interior of the State, to Wash- | 


ington Territory, British Columbia and the Sandwich 
Islands. The subscription price is $2.50 per annum, 
delivered by carriers in the city, and #5 a year if sent 
through the mails to the country or abroad. The oldest 
paper of the quartet is the Recorder, published by 
Mun Kee & Co. 
years, and has a subscription list of 530, of which 80 


It has been in existence eighteen 


are delivered in the city, and the remainder mailed to | 


the interior. The American and Chinese Commercial 


News, the latest aspirant for journalistic honor among | 


the Chinese, was started by Suey Kee & Co., a little 
over three years ago. 
revolutionize the Chinese newspaper business in San 
Francisco, and engaged a large staff of reporters, ete, 
Their purse, however, was not as large as their ideas. 
bankrupt. The 
present proprietors now have the paper on a paying 
basis and claim a circulation of 700. The title of the 
paper is printed in old Roman text, and above itisa 


and a year ago they gracefully retired 


representation of a flaming dragon. The staff of a Chi- | 


The proprietors intended to | 


nese newspaper usually consists of four persons, viz: 
an editor, a sub-editor, a translator, and a printer or 
pressman. The editor and the sub-editor are generally 
the proprietors, and each edits one-half the paper. 
The translator is the most important person. His duties 
are to pick up news around the Chinese quarters and 
read carefully the American daily papers. From these 
he culls the market reports, accounts of outrages on the 
Chinese, the passage of laws and ordinances particu- 
larly affecting the Chinese, and other items which he 
thinks will interest his countrymen. ‘ 


a --O- 


BUCHANAN AND THE PRESS. 

The lapse of a quarter of a century has changed the 
relations of the press to the public men of the country 
in more ways than one. One night in the Summer of 
1859 President Buchanan received by mail, at Bedford 
Springs, acopy of the Pittsburgh Dai/y Post, containing 
an editorial article advocating his re-election. I was at 
that time editor of the Bedford (Pa.) Gazette. Instead 
of dictating toa stenographer what he had to Say on 
the subject and giving his views to the public through 
the medium of the telegraph, Mr. Buchanan sent for 
me, and placed in my hands an article prepared by 
himself, which he requested should be published in the 
Bedford Gazette. 
torial in that modest hebdomadal, and was everywhere 
regarded of the 
determination to refuse a re- 
nomination from his party, Public men do such things 
differently nowadays. 


The article was printed as an edi- 


as a semi-oflicial announcement 


President’s unalterable 
A private secretary, a steno- 
grapher, a typewriter and the kindly offices of the daily 
press would now be required to perform the task which 
Mr. Buchanan then accomplished with his own hand, 
through the columns of a country weekly.—B, F. Meyers, 
of Harrisburg Patriot. 
; 3 ‘nian 

In the printing house of Goslar, founded in 1604, 
now belonging to M. Bruckner, have been discovered 
the two engravings in wood, forming the title pages of 
a Bible printed in this establishment in 1614, and 
which are in a perfect state of preservation. 


— SN 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
1 Month. 1 Year 


3 Months. 6 Months 


25 OO 
15 00 
8 00 
100 


One Page, 

Half Page, 

Quarter Page, 

Four Lines, . ; 

Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE 

One Lneh, , , . 

Two Inches, 

Three Inches, . , : 

One Column, one-third of Page 


: $70 00 
40 00 70 
2 00 3 
2 4 


00 
00 
00 
ft) 


$200 00 
25 00 
65 00 

9 00 


$125 


200 
3 00 
4 00 
9 00 


4 00 7 
7 00 4 
10 00 18 
25 00 45 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


00 
OO 
0o 
OU 


2 0 
20 00 
35 00 
70 0 


Address 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Meyersdale (Pa.) Commercial’s daily edition is set up en- 
tirely by female compositors. 

The Schuylkill County, Pa., Prohibitionists are to start a 
weekly paper at Shenandoah, Pa. 


The Daily Bulletin, of Millville, N. J.. suspended August 3, 
after an existence of about one year. 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Inquirer has abandoned its 


four-page 
blanket-sheet for the eight-page form. 


The Muncy (Pa.) Luminary has entered on its forty-sixth 
year by increasing its size nearly a page. 

Anthony 8. Shelly and Uriah B. Stauffer, of the Quakertown 
Pa.) Free Press, have purchased the Patriot and Reformer. 


A. G. Burkhardt has re.ired from the management of the 


Somerset (Pa.) Times. E. H. Werner is now sole proprietor. 


Since Frank Hatton assumed the management of the Chi- 
cago Mail its circulation has increased from 13,000 to 43,000 
daily. 

[wo Pittsburgh, Pa., sporting papers, the Sportsman and 
Dramatic Journal and the Referee and Dramatic Critic, are to 
be united. 


Vincent B. Kelly, one of the Chicago Tribune reporters, has 
just been paid $11,500 under the will of his uncle, the late John 
Kelly, Tammany Chief. 

Andrew McLeon has left the post of managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle and St. Clair MeKelway, late of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, has succeeded him. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Journal of Commerce, now in its thirty- 
seventh year, has passed into the hands of the proprietors of 
the Manufacturers’ Record, of that city. 


J. Warren Lewis, who has been for some time on the Milton 
Pa.) Argus, is now editor of the Shenandoah (Pa.) Daily and 
Weekly Herald, and also of the Mining Herald. 


Among the late Mr. Tilden's profitable investments is a nine 
per cent. mortgage for $250,000, executed last December, on the 
building, machinery, type, etc., of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal. 


On October 1a new German weekly paper will be published 
in Philadelphia by Henry Frank, in the interest of the German 
Wirthsverein, this being the only paper of its kind in the 
United States. 


J. G. Yertwig, a writer of some note, has commenced the 
publication in Washington, D.C., of the American Weekly. 
The periodical, he says, will be devoted exclusively to Ameri- 
can affairs and interests 


Jotun G. and D. A. Orr, proprietors of the Valley Spirit, pur- 
chased at sheriff's sale, on August 2, the Daily Herald and the 
Franklin Democrat for $2,250. The new proprietors will dis- 
continue the publication of the Democrat, but continue the 
Daily Herald. 


Among the new Knights of the Legion of Konor are a num- 
ber of well-known members of the Paris press, such as M 
Henri Houssays, of the Agence Havas; MM. Aderer and Lesser, 
of the Temps; M. Fordatz, of the Petit Journal; M. Hepp, of 
the Voltaire and Martin, and M. Commettant, the musical critic 


The Chester (Pa.) Evening News was issued from its new 
building, on Market Street, near the railroad track, on August 
1. The structure is a handsome one, and has been fitted up 
especially for the convenience of the News, which is enjoying 
a great measure of Chester's prosperity. New machinery has 
also been introduced. It is understood that Chairman Cooper 
is a silent partner in the paper, W. H. Bowen, its manager, 
being half-owner 





IN THE COURTS. 


In an action for libel, heard at the Manchester assizes, before 
Mr. Justice Grantham, brought by Dr. Pankhurst against the 
proprietors of the Manchester (Eng.) Courier, the judge held that 
there could have been no malice, inasmuch as the libel com- 
plained of was not seen by Mr. Sowler, the chief proprietor 
of the Courier, until the next morning, and the jury must re- 
member that they were not dealing with the publication of a 
newspaper in days when there was ample time to carefully 
scrutinize every line that appeared init. It could not be said 
that the publication of the full report of a speech could do 
harm, because it had enabled Dr. Pankhurst to know exactly 
what had been said, and gave him an opportunity of denying 
itif he had thought fit todo so. The jury, after a short delib- 
eration, found for the defendant, and the judge refused to 
stay execution to allow of an appeal. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Chronicle was sold on July 30 by order 
of the Chancery Court, to satisfy claims amounting to over 
$13,000. It was bid in by R. W. Austin, one of the former 
stockholders, for $7,000, one-half cash, the other half in six 
months. It understood that the paper will be run by the 
former management through this campaign. The paper has 
sunk nearly $20,000 in two years. After the November election 
the Chronicle will probably be owned by A. B. Colyer, and run 
as a protection organ. 


The sheriff, on August 2, levied on the Codorus Paper Mill 
and other property of Jere Horton, of York, Pa., under an exe- 
cution issued in favor of Elizabeth Jessup for $30,000. There are 
three other mortgages on the property aggregating $30,000, 
making a total of $60,000. Forty-three hands are out of employ- 
ment during the suspension. 


Edwin Alden & Brother, newspaper advertising agents, with 
offices in Cincinnati and New York, made an assignment to 
A. M. Warner on August 9. Their nominal liabilities are esti- 
mated at $192,000, with nominal assets of $272,000. These con- 
sist of contracts for advertising and form a peculiar sort of 
property. The firm has been of long standing, and has carried 
ona very extensive business. 


A case has been decided in the Schley Superior Court, of 
Georgia, of interest to holders of free passes on railroads. In 
the early part of the year the Buena Vista and Ellaville road 
issued an annual to G. T. Walker, editor of the Columbus Re- 
publican. Subsequently Walker retired from the paper, where- 
upon, when he next rode upon the road, his pass was taken up 
by the conductors. He sued for the recovery of the pass, and 
has been successful in gaining it. 


A. P. Elder, of the “ Elder Publishing Company,”’ and pro- 
prietor of Literary Life, of Chicago, the magazine which Miss 
Rose Cleveland, the President's sister, has undertaken to edit, 
confessed judgment recently in favor of James J. West, of the 
“Western Publishing Company,"’ in the sum of $10,000. An 
attempt will be made the publication of the 
inagazine. 


to continue 





WANTS. 





j YOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE WHOLE OR HALF-IN- 
terest in a county-seat Republican newspaper. Address 
JOE, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 





\ Y ANTED—TO PURCHASE A REPUBLICAN OR INDE- 
pendent weekly nowepager located in the Middle, West- 


It must be a paying concern. Address 
M. H. H., care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





ern, or Pacific States. 

\ MASTER OF PLAIN, NEAT AND FANCY JOB COM- 
4 position, and fine pressinan, with a conscientious regard 
for type and presses, wants a — in a good office. Can 
take charge. Address (stating best salary), 

J.J, MILLER, Duncannon, Pa 
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FOR SAL -E. 


HALF-IN TEREST ) IN A “DEMOC RAT 1c 
Address CH ASE, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


OR SALE 
newspaper. 





EWSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
AN and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. Address 


NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





RARE BARGAIN TO A GOOD PRACTICAL MAN AS 
af partner or an interest inthe printing business in a well- 
equipped office. Reasons and information given on applica- 
tion. Address HENRY THOMAS, Utica, N. Y. 

WILL BUY THE GOOD WILL, SUBSCRIP- 


$2, OO tion list and entire outfit of a newspaper lo- 


cated? ina rich farming district, on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in the richest county of the State. The 
paper is fourteen years old, and has a guaranteed circulation of 
over one thousand. It is a six-column, eight- -page paper. The 
job patronage is very good and the sale-bill printing has alw ays 
been remarkably large. The outfit consists of a new power 
—— Gordon job press, paper cutter, card cutter, lead cutter, 
Jick’s patent mailer, tablet press, 180 lbs. Bourgeois type, 80 
Ibs. Minion, 75 lbs. Nonpareil, 60 lbs. Long Primer, 50 Ibs. Pica, 
45 lbs. Paragon, 40 lbs. Two-line Brevier, also 50 fonts of dis- 
play type and 30 fonts of wood type, about 200 sale-bill and other 
display cuts, and everything else needed in a well-equi - 
office. Apply to STAR AND NEWS, Mount Joy, 








EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, 

and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard, . 

Pica to line, 

Five-line to 8-line, 

Nine-line to 12-line, 

Side Sticks ‘ 

100 yards assorted sizes. js 

Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Prime r), . 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., 


SMOOTH 


Phiia. 





Tne “Eecues’ Quaonueve Serew Power-Press, 


This press is especially 
adapted to the use of Pa- 


per-makers, Printers, 
Lithographers, and all 
others who require great 
and uniform pressure. 

The pressure exerted far 
surpasses that obtained by 
the best made hydraulic 
press, and, unlike an hy- 
draulic, this press never 
settles back until the belt 
is moved on to the proper 
pulley. “It is more power- 
ful, does its work better, 
and is more satisfactory in 
every way,” says one firm, 
after five years’ experience 

SIZE OF BEDS: 
Win. x 42 in. 
54 in. x 2 in. 
40 in. x Rin. 

Total height of Press, 
from 10 to 14 feet ; space for 
goods, 6 to 10 feet, as may 
be required. 


G2 Send for Circular to the 
manufacturer. 


JAMES ECCLES, 


2424 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE [NLAND PRINTER, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


-“2-- 


A Monthly Quarto, containing from prin to one hundred pages 
each issue; printed in handsome style, and full of mat- 
ter interesting and instructive to eve ry Printer, 
Engraver, Electrotyper, etc. 

— - > 4~.)Per Year, . . $1.50. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: (Six Months, . 75. 

Send for Specimen Copy and club rates, or remit at once to 
THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. ME MIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





ENA 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use ot Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparetion of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 
detailed Prices for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 
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HANSON BROTHERS, 
‘ 
JELECTROTYPERS,( 


704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











ALEX. M’LEESTER. THOS. A. WILEY 


THE 
Cotuins & M’Leester 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ CARD$S+AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


WILLIAM 0. PROBASOO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Late of Ledger Building. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYP£, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a printing office. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


G12 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


rint the foots sizes, measure 13 
oat ica for all s' paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio. 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 
Superintendent. 





M. O. RAIGUEL. 


W. H. BLACK. 


E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


Pe witH J. G@. DITMAN & CO.) 


Manufacturers & Dealers in Paper, Rags & Envelopes, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SouTH FIFTH STREET, 
And 600 and 602 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS 


Having been sold for the past thi 
oe ed themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- | 
e simplest and best counters made. They count ~ 

are easily set back to 0. Can be attached 


machinery. 

merits, they have 

rable, as well ast 
desired from 1 to 100,000 ; 


are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 
rteen years on their own 


person to any press or machine, Twith three small screws, and A. A no | 


watching or attention. 


Late improvements in oe most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 


Dog on Unit Wheel, ren 


er them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND P 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishi 
$10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on appli 


and others Price, 


application 


ERFECT. 
Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 6. MENAMIN 
the manufacturer. 


x. F. HART. Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ 


NEW TAPE FASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having ‘presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


DIRECTIONS FOR Usrtna.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


20: 


RK. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia 


THE SOMBART OAS ENCINE 


PATENT 

Best and cheapest ever built for ving a country cylinder 

press. 2 and 3 horse-power. Send for testimonials and prices. 
SOMBART GAS ENGINE CO., Hartford, Conn. 











READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
= ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 
PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame, 
16x33 “* “ “ 
8x33 “* * without frame, 
16x33“ “ “ 


$35 00 
50 00 
20 00 
30 00 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
617 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


* BRONZE + POWDERS 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 


-_> +.) 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


5615-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


APER, ENVELOPES, €ARDS & CARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, 


Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


NUMBERING AND BINDING. 


OUR SPECIALTY--verytning a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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1D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, un, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





> P00 0000S OO $S+ OO 0 SO SO ~>o > oe >< > > 


PRINTING INK ile 


-~-? tases chm Genes), MF em sree 88 | 


Wo. 95 BULTON STREET. 


NEW YORK. 


ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


5 ~-—- -— ee er oe Pp 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. ‘| >. Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and BR. S. Monamin. om 
{Go ——___—_— ~<» seeps Geet —_— oth» 

Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 


A SPECIALTY. t pot MINOR STp 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE BEST SHAFTING PULLEYS RTC 4 H E FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped 
Fn ma ‘ 5 » tie with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen un- 

LOWEST RATES. ‘| excelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired 


‘| during the past Seventeen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory 


? .| work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired |. 


Furnished and Put Up at 





Address all communications to 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses ee ee 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, . 





AND SET UP. 
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MoOAG.ELLIOT. & atu. B. MITCHELL. 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN. PAPER. 


———— << e N 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 








SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








° ° ° ° °o ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


+ Gopr REY & Co. + 
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“* PRINTERS’ LN Compound, 30 Cts. per Pound, r 
AN IN oe" 
ROLLERS \, INDIA“RUBBER tha tf 
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326 Wadena St. Phila. 
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FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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S. MENAMIN’S WROUGHT-IRON CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





Pair of Twin Chases. 
Size of Pair. over all. Size each, inSide. Price, pair. 
17 x 21 bb x 8% 
. 20 x 18 x 10% 
.. 24x20 2 xil2% 
. 26 x 34 234 x 1b 
..29x 2 26% x 19 
32 x 47 2934 x 2134 
35 x 51 32% x 2344 
...08 x 55 3544 x 2544 
. 41x 60 38% x 27% 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 5 CI 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
ib x 8% $13 
18 x 10% 14 
2 x14 15 
23% x 15 16 
26% x 19 WW 
2934 x 2134 
32% x 2344 
3544 x 2544 
3844 x 2734 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, laoside. Price, each. 
er 6 xi9 $8 00 
2x B 18 x2 8 0 
.. 24x 2 2 x2 9 00 
.. .26 x 34 2334 x 3154 950 
..29 x 42 26% x 3934 10 00 
....00o X 4 20% x 44% 11 00 
. 85 x 51 Rg x 4846 12 00 
.. Bx 35% x 524% 13 00 
Al x 60 B84 x 57% 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. fn-a i 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside Price, each. 
eee fF ib xi $5 00 
..-20x 2 18 x23 5 5 
.. 2x D 2 x2 6 00 
. 26 x 34 23% x 31% 6 
.. Bx 26% x 30% 7530 
. 2 x 47 20% x 4454 8 0 
...00 X 51 B24 x 4816 9 00 
.. .B8 x 55 B14 x 5244 10 00 
ALx & 38% x 57% 11 00 


News Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
bb xil9 
6 xz 
2 x2 
23% x 3134 
26% x 3954 900 
32 x 47 2034 x 4434 10 00 
...05 x 51 32% X 48% 11 00 
.. 38 x 55 35% x 524% 20 
. 41x80 38% x 57% 13 00 


14% IN. 11N. IRON 


144 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


14 1N. 14N. 


x 
S 
Fs 
~ 
5 
= 
% 
= 
3 


144 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


14 IN. LAIN. 


rez 
° 


ad 


144 IN. 14 IN. 11N. IRON 
SPARS 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 1% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER [RON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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BIVETED GAL 














SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, & 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x 14 inches inside, . . . $2 75] 14x 20 inches inside, . . . $4 00 
83 x 18 - ee. oe re ¥ - « - 800115 x 22 in ‘? + ae 
12x 18 - «+ « && 

BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, eden. LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

64 x 22} inches inside, . . . . . . . . ~ $3 00] 10 x 22} inches inside, 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25 {| Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 





oe + 
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| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


- BOOK, JOB mp NEWSPAPER GALLEYS | 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 











MANUFACTURED AND For SaLeE BY 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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EYSTONE CUTTING MACHINE. 





HE KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 

geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (32 inches) with but little labor. The 

momentum of the fiy-wheel is,in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 


venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 


Built in one size only ; cuts 32 inches square, 3% inches in depth. 


Price, 8300. Boxing, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 5I9 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND 
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FUE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably knownto Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. 8. MENAMIN :—DEAR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 

which we eee superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our yy mgd 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R.S. MENAMIN:—DeEaAr Str—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvAt & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


> > - oe. —_- 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24%34, . $145. No. 3, Bed 28%<42, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 
— > 2: <m +o eS 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


317 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














